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TRY AGAIN. 

Many and many a tale, we doubt not, 
have our young readers heard, with this 
very title ; but, notwithstanding, we are 
tempted to tell them a chapter from Char- 
lie Wright’s experience. 

This little fellow was a warm-hearted, 
affectionate boy, with as much, but no 
more understanding than falls to the lot 
of most boys. He was easily discouraged, 
and ready to give up all effort, at the 
faintest shadow of difficulty. He sat one 
winter’s evening, the perfect picture of 
despair, at the round table, by which his 
brothers and sisters were seated at their 
lessons. His mother, from her arm-chair 
at the fireside, watched him for a quarter 
ofan hour; and then, seeing no change 
in his position, called him. 

* What's the trouble, Charlie ?’ she said 
in a pleasant voice. 

*I never shall understand fractions,’ re- 
plied he. * The master showed the whole 
class how to do them to-day, and all said 
they understood them ; but I could not; 
and when Mr. Burke explained them to 
me alone after school, it was just as bad. 
He waited as long as he could with me, 
and then told me I must carry the sums 
home, and do them there.’ 

* Where is your lesson ?” 

‘Oh! in Common Denominators. I 
have stumbled along as far as that; but 
here I am fairly puzzled ; so puzzled that 
I don’t comprehend one word of what I 
have learned. And then here are the 
mental exercises! How can one-fourth 
of nine be nine-fourths of one? I have 
learned to say it, because I hear it so 
often; but lam just like Aunt Lucy’s 
parrot, which says what it does not under- 
stand.’ 

‘A long chapter of distresses, Charlie! 
Are you more stupid than your school- 
mates ?” 

‘Only in arithmetic, and it is of no use 
for me to try to understand it. I may as 
well determine not to care about it, and 
be satisfied to be at the foot of my class, 
or be put down into a lower one.’ 

‘Iam not sure I can make you under- 
stand your questions in arithmetic; but I 
am very sure I can make you understand 
the mental exercises. Go to the closet, 
and bring me nine apples and a knife.’ 

‘Nine apples and a knife!’ repeated 
Charlie, as he rose to obey his mother, ‘I 
don’t see what they have to do with men- 
tal arithmetic.’ 

‘I hope you will see soon,’ said his 
mother, ‘and always be indebted to ap- 
ples for something mcre than the gratifi- 
cation of the palate.’ 

Charlie soon returned with the fruit.— 
His mother took nine of the apples, and 
cut them in quarters; Charlie all the 
while looking at her in the most profound 
astonishment. She then took one quarter 
from each of the nine apples, and put 
them on the corner of the table. ‘Is 
not there one-fourth of nine?’ she asked ; 
‘is there not one-fourth of nine distinct 
apples ?” 

* Why, yes, to be sure.’ 

‘ Well, then, are not these pieces, which 
areone-fourth of nine, just the same as 
nine-fourths of one? Each is a fourth of 
one apple, and all together make nine- 
fourths of one.’ 

Charlie jumped up, and clapped his 
hands, ‘I see it! I see it!’ he cried joy- 
fully. ‘Icould eat the nine apples for 
Very gratitude.’ 

*T cannot allow you to express your 
gratitude in such a wholesale manner,’ 





returned Mrs. Wright. * You 
must be partial, and limit your 
expressions to one-ninth of 
the friendly aids; but these 
are not common Denomin- 
ators. Go and try again.’ 
Charlie’s countenance fell ; 
but he went with a little more 
epirit back to the table, and 
began again to make figures 
and rub them out. ‘Oh, 
dear!’ he sighed at length, 
*I might as well try to read 
a page of Greek. These 
questions will not come right.’ 
His mother looked at the 
clock, and saw that the hand 
pointed to nine. * You had 
better go to bed,’ said she.— 
* You are tired and sleepy, and 
that helps to discourage you. 
Go, and rise very early to- 
morrow morning, and then 
perhaps you will be able to do them.’ 


took the lamp, and the book and slate ; 
and, bidding his mother and brothers 
good night, was soon in a sound slumber. 

Waking with the grey dawn the next 
morning, he sprang out of bed. ‘Now I 
certainly will try hard,’ said he. So to 
his task he went; and, after an hour of 
the hardest work he had ever done, the 
greater part of the lesson was finished. 

But now arose a new trouble. There 
was the breakfast bell, and the questions 
were not all done. ‘Mr. Burke will be 
angry,’ thought he to himself, ‘and I 
might as well have done none at all; for 
I could not be scolded much more for en- 
tirely neglecting it.’ 

Breakfast being over, Charlie went 
whistling to school in spite of his unfinish- 
edlesson. The school-exercises went on, 
and nothing was said about his task in 
arithmetic. Charlie thought it had been 
forgotten, especially as the recitations 
closed a quarter of an hour before school 
was done, and no mention was made of 
it. He had a long debate between his 
inclination and his conscience, whether, 
as inclination seemed to advise, he should 
say nothing about the lesson, and rejoice 
in his ‘ good luck’ in having escaped it ; or 
whether he should tell Mr. Burke that he 
had done as many questions as he could, 
and patiently bear whatever reproof his 
teacher might be disposed to give him.— 
Conscience gained her point at last ; and, 
just as he had determined to speak to Mr. 
Burke, that gentleman rang the bell for 
dismissal, and requested Master Charles 
Wright to remain a few moments. 

After the other boys had left the room, 
Charlie left his seat, and walking up to 
the teacher’s desk, said, not without some 
fears as to the result, 

‘I have not done all these questions, 
sir. I could not cipher at all last night ; 
and my mother told me that I must go to 
bed, and try to perform the questions in 
the morning. So I began to cipher as 
soon as it was light enough to see; but I 
had not time to finish all. I wish I was 
not quite so stupid,’ he added mournfully, 
‘and then I am so slow at figures.’ 

Mr. Burke took the slate, and saw that 
the questions were right. He put his 
hand on Charlie’s head, and said, ‘I'll 
excuse you from the rest,my boy ; but, as I 
was going home yesterday, after having 
explained your lesson to you, I remem- 
bered a story which I thought might en- 
courage you, and enable you to be more 
willing to try again, when you despair of 











accomplishing anything.’ 








LITTLE MaRY’s 


with his classical stud es de- 
termined to lose no opportu- 
nity forimprovement. In his 


for the village lawyer, or 
sawed wood, or weeded in 
gardens, and thereby laid up 
gradually quite a little sum of 
money, which he never would 
touch for any purpose what- 
ever. 

‘When he went into his 
uncle’s store in the neighbor- 
ing city, he proved so active, 
so intelligent, and quick at 
figures, that his uncle, who 
had proposed to give him no 
salary for the first year, as he 
was quite young, being only 
thirteen years old, gave him 
fifty dollars. This he joyful- 
ly put by, with another fifty 
that he had earned. As his 


The mention of a story would, at any|salary increased from year to year, he 
Charlie needed no second bidding. He/|time, have kept Charlie Wright from thellaid up more and more money, till he 


now astory from the master! He sa’ 


* When I was a boy, I knew a little fel 


the same difficulty with his arithmetic 
lessons which you have. 


merchant. 


in very great cumfort, and, notwithstand 


one of the richest in the village. 


the company had failed, and all was lost. 


great energy and spirit. She had an in 


must give up going to college? It sound 


you. 


qualify yourself in two years. 


hard, for my sake at least, if not for you 
own.” 


his pet college plan? 
up,” cried he, as an idea came into hi 
mind. 


of education.” 


came a changed boy. 





they became easier. 


most boisterous and frolicsome sport, and 


down accordingly in a chair near, and 
fixed his eyes on his teacher, who said,— 


low of about your age, who had exactly 


He often told 
his parents and his teacher, that he never 
would be a merchant, but that he wished 
to go to college, as less arithmetic was 
required for a profession than to be a 


* George’s father had always been an 
invalid, at least since George could re- 
member anything ; but the family lived 


ing the father carried on no business, was 


‘A sudden attack of illness rendered 
George fatherless ; and before his mother 
had recovered from the effects of the 
stunning affliction, came letters from the 
head of the company in which most of 
their property was invested, saying that 


*George’s mother was a woman of 


come of a few hundred dollars left, and 
she resolved to add to it by opening a 
millinery establishment in the village.— 
** George,” said she to her son, ‘“* you 


hard, I know; but so it must be, and, 
my son, remember that you are all I have 
left to me now, and you must not fail in 
the only path of life which is opened to 
Your uncle will receive you, and 
bring you up as a merchant, if you will 
To do 
this, you must understand arithmetic. Go 
to work cheerfully, my son, and work 


*George was very much affected: he 
spent half the day in inward struggles in 
his own room. How could he give up 
“TI will not give 


** It shall only be deferred. I will 
qualify myself to go to my uncle; but I 
will also qualify myself for college, and 
will, by some means or other, earn the 
money to carry myself through a course 


* With this fixed resolve, George be- 
Many and many an 
hour of toil did his arithmetic-lessons 
cost him; but after a few weeks, though 
they still cost him much mental labor, 
He still went on 


finally acquired enough to enable him to 
enter college. As he had kept up and 
gone on with his classical studies, he was 
enabled to enter in a high class. He has 
now finished his collegiate education, and 
is busied in earning the necessary funds 
-|to carry him through his medical educa- 
tion; for he is to be adoctor. As for 
his mother, some fortunate change of 
times made her income sufficient to sup- 
port her; and she is proud, I hope not 
foolishly so, of her son, because he was 
willing to try.’ 

‘ That is a beautiful story, sir; only I 
wish the boy had done studying fora 
doctor; I should like to know that he 
-|had done all he desired, and to know that 
he was a good doctor. He ought to be.’ 

‘ Well, Charles, if you will try hard in 
arithmetic, I will write you, when I have 
gone away, and tell you, as I learn them, 
the further fortunes of this man. But it 
will be several years before it can be said 
whether or no he is a good doctor.’ 

Mr. Burke looked with such a comical 
face at Charles, that the boy could not 
help laughing. 

-| * What is the matter, sir >’ he asked. 

‘It occurred to me,’ said his teacher, 
‘that you might have seen this man, in 
whose story you are so much interested. 
He has certainly been much in this town.’ 

These words were followed by another 
look, which made Charlie spring into the 
air like a ball, and fairly fling his arms 
round Mr. Burke’s neck with a violence 
which nearly threw him te the floor. 

‘Oh! you're the boy ! you're the boy,’ 
shouted the excited little fellow; ‘I’m so 
glad! It is so splendid! But will you 
really write to me next fall, and tell me 
how you are getting along?” 

* Yes, my dear boy, if you will only do 
your best; and, as to my being a good 
doctor, you may have an opportunity to 
judge of that for yourself; as a shingle, 
with Dr. Burke on it, will certainly be 
placed on some house in this very town.’ 

Mr. Burke’s story had touched the 
right chord. Charlie did strive most 
manfully with his difficulties until they 
were overcome ; but, like his teacher, he 
preferred a college-life; and when that 
was over, he chose, like him, a medical 
profession ; and now below Dr. Burke's 
name on his office-door, you may read, 
* Dr. Charles Wright.’— Child's Friend. 
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Home.—How touchingly beautiful are 
the relations of home! There each is 
bound by an electric chain that seems to 
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leisure time, he copied papers | 





pass to all hearts in the family group; so 
that one cannot enjoy pleasure unless all 
partake in it. Ifone heart is oppressed, 
all sympathize ; if one is exalted, all’must 
share the happiness. It is in the home 
where the aching heart is soothed, where 
the oppressed are relieved, the outcast re- 
claimed, the sick healed, or failing, the 
tear of pure love drops from the mourner’s 
eyes, when the dear ones are gathered to 
their long home. 


LITTLE MARY’S BEE HIVE. 

Mrs. Brooks had several bee hives on 
her farm, from the produce of which she 
made a good deal of money. There was 
one hive in particular which she had set 
apart as belonging to little Mary, her 
daughter, intending to place all the money 
that it yielded by the sale of the honey, 
into the Savings Bank for her benefit.— 
Mary knew this, and was always teasing 
her mother to show her where the hive 
was. 

*IT cannot do this yet,’ Mrs. Brooks 
would say, ‘ because I know very well 
that you and George would be apt to go 
where it is when my back was turned, 
and if you did so, itis more than likely 
you would tease the bees until perhaps 
they would sting you, which might prove 
a very serious affair. It was only the 
other day that a little girl of your age was 
stung to death by a swarm of bees that 
settied upon her neck and face.’ 

* O no, mother, if you would only show 
me where it is, I would be quite satisfied. 
George could not go there alone, and I 
am sure I shouldn’t.’ 

Next day Mrs. Brooks took George and 
Mary, with their little dog Towser, to see 
the bee-hive which Mary had the pleasure 
of calling her own. 

‘Come now,’ said Mrs. Brooks, ‘ we 
are not to go too near. A very little 
thing will vex the bees, and if once they 
get angry with us, there is no knowing 
what will be the consequence.’ 

George crept along on his toes as softly 
as possible, and his sister scarce touched 
the ground with her fairy foot. 

‘I think now we are close enough,’ 
said Mrs. Brooks, ‘ so George, you had 
better stoop down and !et Mary lean on 
your shoulder, while you both peep in and 
see the bees at work.’ 

*O there’s one, mother,’ cried Mary. 
‘And there’s another, and there’s an- 
other.’ 

* I don’t think they like us to be here,’ 
said Mrs. Brooks. ‘I see quite a number 
of them coming out, and by the sound of 
their hum] fancy they are not very well 
pleased.’ 

In a few moments several of the bees 
were flying round and round their visitors, 
and coming nearer and nearer to them at 
every circuit. 

Presently Master Towser gave a piteous 
yelp, as though some one had stepped on 
his toes; but on looking round, Mrs. 
Brooks saw that he had been stung on 
the ear by one of the bees, and that half 
a dozen more were about to give him the 
benefit of their stings. A scream from 
Mary called her mother’s attention from 
the dog to her daughter, whose arm had 
just been stung by the spiteful insects. 

In less than a moment the whole party, 
Mrs. Brooks, George, Mary, and Master 
Towser, were in full return towards the 
garden gate, followed closely by two or. 
three dozen bees, who showed great in- 
clination to give them further proof of 
what they could do with their poisonous 
weapons. Having returned to the house 
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an examination took place of Mary’s arm, 
which was now dreadfully swollen, and 
giving her great pain. Poor Towser’s 
ear gave him much trouble, and he ran 
abont holding his head on one side, and 
whining and yelping as if he had been 
scalded with boiling water. Mary’s arm 
was stung in three places, and before the 
doctor came she was quite ill, and had to 
go to bed. 

George and his mother escaped unhurt, 
and had enough to do to tend on Mary. 

As for poor Towser, he continued for 
two days in a doleful plight. If he could 
have licked his ear, he would not have 
minded it so much; but his wound was 
in a very awkward place,’ where it was 
quite impossible to reach it with his 
tongue. 

It was nearly a week before Mary re- 
covered, and when she got well, she felt 
anything but a desire to visit the bee 
hive. She liked the honey very well, and 
also the pretty frocks which the price of 
the honey that her bee hive yielded pro- 
cured for her, but her desire to visit the 
hives had completely left her. 

As for Towser, whenever he heard a 
fly buzz past him, he ran off for shelter 
under the sofa, thinking it was a bee that | 
was about to sting him. 

Thus ends the story about Mary’s bee 
hive. 





PETER CARTWRIGHT ATA HOTEL. 

In his autobiography, just published by | 
Derby & Jackson, Rev. Wm. H. Milburn 
has the following story to tell of that ec- 
centric Methodist preacher, Peter Cart- 
wright : 

He was brought by business connected 
with the church to the city of New York, 
where a room had been engaged for him 
at the Irving House. Reaching town late 
at night, he registered his name, and 
waited until the sleepy hotel clerk cast a 
glance at the rather illegible scrawl, and 
at the farmer-like appearance of the man| 
before him. The servant was directed to} 
show the gentleman to his room, which, 
toiling up one flight of steps after another, 
Mr. Cartwright found was the first be- 
neath the leads. The patronizing servant | 
explained to the traveller the use of the) 
various articles in the room, and said, on| 
leaving, pointing to the bell-rope, ‘ If you | 
want anything, you can just pull that, | 
and somebody will come up.’ 

The old gentleman waited until the ser- | 
vant had had time to descend, and then 
gave the rope a furious jerk. Up came} 
the servant, bounding two, three steps at| 
a time, and was amazed at the reply in| 
answer to his ‘ What will you have, sir ?’ | 

* How are you all coming on down be- 
low? Itis such a ways from here to) 
there, that a body can have no notion even | 
of the weather where you are.” 

The servant assured him that all was| 
going on well, and was dismissed, but) 
had scarcely reached the office before| 
another strenuous pull was given. 





The| 
bell in the City Hall had struck a fire} 
alarm, and the firemen, with their appar- | 
atus, were hurrying with confused noises | 
along the street. 

* What's wanting, sir?’ said the irritat- 
ed servant. 

* What’s all this hulla-balloo ?’ said the | 
stranger. } 

* Only a fire, sir.’ 

* A fire, sir!’ shouted the other; ‘do| 
you want us all to be burned up!’ know- 
ing well enough the fire was not on the 
premises. 

The servant assured him ofthe distance | 
of the conflagration, and that all was safe, 
and again descended. A third furious) 
pull at the bell, and the almost breathless 
servant again made his appearance at the 
door. 

‘Bring me a hatchet,’ said the traveller, 
in a peremptory tone. 

*A hatchet, sir!’ said the astonished 
waiter. 

* Yes, a hatchet.’ 

* What for, sir?” 

‘That’s none of your business ; go and 
fetch me a hatchet.’ 

The servant descended, and informed 
the clerk that, in his private opinion, that 
old chap was crazy, and that he meant to| 
commit suicide, or to kill some one in th 
house, for that he wanted a hatchet. 

The clerk, with some trepidation, ven- 
tured to the room beneath the leads, and 
having presented himeelf, said in his bland- 
est tone, ‘I beg your yore sir, but 
what was it you wanted ?” 

‘A hatchet,’ said the imperious stran- 


oer A hatchet, sir, really; but what for? 
said the other. 
* What for! Why, look here, stranger, 


|zling too, as you say, to think how they 


| wonderful process to make corn out of 


houses, asid it’s + a journey from this 
to’ where you are that i thought 1 might 
get lost. Now, it is my custom, when I 
am im a stfange country, to blaze my 
way; we cut notches in the trees, and 
call that blazing, and we can then always 
find our way back again; so I thought if 
I had a hatchet, I’d just go out and blaxe 
the corners from this to your place, and 
then I would be able to find my way back.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the mystified 
clerk; but what’s your name, sir? I 
could not read it very well on the bock.’ 

*‘ My name,’ replied the other—*‘ certain- 
ly; my debts are all paid, and my will is 
made. My name is Peter Cartwright, at 
your service.’ 

* Oh, Mr. Cartwright,’ responded the 
other, ‘I beg you ten thousand pardons ; 
we have a room for you, sir, on the second 
floor—the best room in the house. This 
way, sir, if you please.’ 

* All right,’ said the old gentleman 
‘ that’s all I wanted.’ 





THE FAMILY. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

‘Uncle John,’ says the little philoso- 
pher, ‘I vas thinking a good deal yester- 
day about the starch, and the gluten, and 
other strange things that we find in our 
bread—and I was puzzled to know where 
those things came from. How do they 
get into the corn or flour? Do they all 
come from the earth ” 

‘Ah! you have touched upon a pretty 
deep subject now, Bob. It won’t do to 
go very far into these questions, or we 
shall soon get weary of each other’s com- 
pany. Still we can talk a little upon 
them with, I hope, profit and pleasure.— 
Well, it is wonderful—very wonderful, 
Robert, to see four or five different kinds 
of grain growing out of the same soil.— 
One stalk prodacing wheat, another oats, 
another barley, and so on, according to 
their natures. It is surprising, and puz- 


will draw starch, and gluten, and oil, and 
sugar out of the earth and manure that 
lie around their roots. Who would have 
supposed that such nice and nourishing 
food could be extracted out of such black. 
nasty-looking soil? But so it is. We 
often admire a steam engine, or printing- 
press, or sewing-machine, and give their 
inventors great praise; but what are they 
to a stalk of wheat? Only think of the 
machinery that must be put in motion be- 
fore an ear of corn can be extracted out 
of the sweepings of our street gutters ! 

* Street gutters !’ repeated Bob. 

* Yes, returned the uncle, ‘ street gut- 
ters, manure heaps, and the like. It isa 


the likes of these, and it is a wonderful 
machine, too, Bob, that performs the 
work. We take a stalk of wheat in our 
hands, and it looks nothing. But if we 
examine closely, we shall soon find it to 
be a world of wonders. How wisely the 
roots are formed for the double purpose 
of keeping the stalks in the ground and 
taking up the juices that go to keep it 
alive. Then consider its leaves, each of 
which is full of pores—two or three hun- 
dred thousand of them on every square 
inch of surface. These serve as lungs to 
the plant ; it breathes through them just 
as we do through our lungs. And what 
we throw off as hurtful, from our lungs, | 
theirs at once take in as support and 
nourishment. By these means the seed is 
formed, which grows out at the top of the 
stalk, where the sun can ripen it. This 
is the wheat which we gather, grind, and 
eat in the form of bread.’ 

By your account, then, Uncle, the 
wheat feeds upon the earth, and we feed 
upon the wheat, and so it goes round and 
round, in a kind of circle.’ 

‘It is pretty much as you say, Bob.— 
Our bodies could not subsist upon earth, 
air, and water; but the bodies (so to 
speak) of plants can, and thus they form 
a kind of link between us and the soil, 
between living man, and dead, unorganiz- 
ed rocks and rubbish.” 

*What kind of thing, Uncle, is this 
mould, that I sometimes see in a slice of 
bread which has lain in the cupboard for 
three or four days ?” 

* That is a vegetable, Bob, just as much 


made. It is not so high akind of vege- 
table as wheat, but it is a vegetable not- 
withstanding.’ 

* What! Uncle, has it got leaves, and 
branches, and seed, like other plants ?’ 

* Not exactly so, Bob; and that is why 
I said it was a lower kind of vegetable. 
It has no seed, but it has spores, or bits 
of its own substance, which float about in 
the air, and fix themselves upon anything 
that is going to decay. If aslice of bread 
is mouldy, you may be sure that it is 
pretty stale, for otherwise the mould 
plant would not have settled upon it, or 
rather would not have grown, if it bad 
settled. The mould plant is a kind of 
scavenger, it feeds upon stale and un- 
wholesome matter, and changes it into a 
living and harmless vegetable.’ 


OUR HOME, 

Tis not a palace or castle hall, 
With marble floor or ivied wall, 
And ancient parks of grand old trees, 
All waving proudly in the breeze— 
Our home—it is an humble spot, 
The passer-by might mark ‘it not, 

But love dwells there. 
The lowly roof is thick with moss, 
And vines and roses wind across— 
And there in sweet, glad summer time, 
When the flowers are in their prime, 
A little robin builds her nest, 
She knows she is a welcome gu 

For love dwells there. 


The room within is low and small, 

A single picture decks the wall— 

And ”s a garden just below, 

Where fruits and flowers in beautv grow. 

A gentle river rolls along, 

And sings a y, gladdening song, 
hat love dwells there. 

Oh! ever to thy little home, 

Let love’s soft wing be seen to come ; 

And it shall "be to thee far more 

Than castled wall, or marbled floor. 





THE POWER OF GOODNESS. 


John Kant (not the German philoso- 
pher of that name) was professor and 
doctor of divinity at Cracow. He was a 
pious, holy man, with a spirit peculiarly 
gentle and guileless, and he at all times 
would have preferred to suffer injustice 
rather than to exercise it. For many 
years he had conscientiously followed his 
duties as spiritual teacher of the place to | 
which he had been appointed by God.— | 
His head was covered with the snows of 
age, when he was seized with an ardent 
desire to revisit the scenes of his youth in 
his native country, Silesia. The journey 
appeared fraught with peril to one at his | 
advanced age; but he set his affairs in 
order, and started on the way, commend- 
ing himself to the care of God. He rode 
slowly along, attired in his black robe, 
with long beard and hair, according to the 
fashion of the time. Thus he pursued | 
his way through the gloomy woods of 
Poland, which scarcely a sunbeam could 
pierce; but there was light in his soul, 
for God’s Holy Spirit irradiated it. 

One evening as he thus journeyed 
along, holding communion with God, and 
taking no heed of objects beside him, on 
reaching an opening in the thick forest, a 
trampling noise was suddenly heard, and 
he was instantly surrounded by figures, 
some on horseback and some on foot.— 
Knives and swords glittered in the moon- 
light, and the pious man saw that he was 
at the mercy of a band of robbers. Scarce- 
ly conscious of what passed, he alighted 
from his horse, and offered his property 
to the gang. He gave them a purse filled 
with silver coins, unclasped the gold chain 


Joy, home, kindred, were all forgotten. 
Some writers on motal philosophy have 
held that promises made under such cit- 
cumstances are not binding, and few men 
certainly would have been troubled with 
scruples upon the occasion. But Kant 
did not stop to reason. He hastily re- 
traced his steps, and entering into the 
midst of the robbers, who were still in 
the same place, said meekly : 
* Thavetold you what is not true, but it 
was not intentionally ; fear and anxiety 
confused me ; therefore pardon me.’ 
With these words, he held forth the 
glittering gold ; but, to his surprise, not 
one of the robbers would take it. A 
strange feeling was at work in their 
hearts. They could not laugh at the holy 
man. ‘ Thou shalt not steal,’ said a voice | 
within them. All were deeply moved.— | 
Then as if seized by a sudden impulse, 
one went and brought back his purse ; 
another placed his chain about his neck ; 
a third restored the book of prayer ; while 
a fourth led his horse towards him, and 
helped him to remount it. Then they 
unitedly entreated his blessing; and 
solemnly giving it, the holy man continu- 
ed his way, lifting up his heart in grati- 
tude to God, who brought him “in safety 
to the end of his journey. 





SCRAPS FOR YOU §:. 


For the Companion. 
A TRAP. 

My young friends, I know there is to 
you a great deal of amusement in setting 
traps ; I know it by the exulting way in 
which you bring home your prey. So I 
want to tell you how you can make traps 
for yourselves. You say you have no 
tools or boards either. Well, you don’t 
need any. Take your Youth’s Companion, 
it don’t need any cutting, or fitting, or 
pasting, only be as careful as you con- 
veniently can not to tear or wear it in 
reading it yourselves, and when you have 
sufficiently read it, carry it to that poor 
little lame orphan girl, who cannot go out 
into God’s beautiful sunshine and fresh 
air as you can, but has to stay in-doors 
the livelong day, with so little to amuse 
her, and no mother’s voice to soothe the 
ill of life. Yes, leave your Companion 
there each week after you have read it, 
and see if it does not prove a trap to 
catch many a sunbeam for that weary 
heart, and bring many a blessing to your- 
selves. 

Or else go with it to those little ones, 
where the shadows are long, and still 
lengthening, over their young hearts, be- 
cause their father loves his dram more 
than he loves them. Yes, go there and 
set your trap, and I will warrant that you 
will catch for yourself fifty-two smiles of 
gratitude, and ten times that number ot 
sunbeams to light that sad home. a. s. w. 


KIND MANNEBS. 

* Will you lend me your knife to sharp- 
en my pencil, George?’ asked little 
Mary Green, of her brother, who was sit- 
ting at the opposite side of the table. 

George drew the knife from his pocket, 
and pushed it rudely towards her, saying, 
at the same time—‘* Now don’t cut your 
fingers off.’ 

The knife fell upon the floor, and as it 
was evening, it took Mary, some minutes 
to find it, and her brother made no offer 





from his neck, took the gold lace from his 
cap, drew a ring from his finger, and took | 
from his pocket a book of prayer, which 
was clasped with silver. Not till he had) 
yielded all he possessed, and seen his| 
horse led away, did Kant intercede for | 
his life. 

* Have you given us all?’ cried the rob- 
ber-chief, threateningly. ‘Have you no 
more money ?” 

In his alarm and terror, the trembling 
doctor answered that he had given them 
every coin in his possession; and on re- 
ceiving this assurance, he was allowed to 
proceed on his journey. 

Quickly he hastened onwards, rejoicing 
at his escape, when suddenly his hand 
felt something hard in the hem of his 
robe. It was his gold, which, hawng 
been stitched within the lining of his'| 
dress, had thus escaped discovery. The} 
good man in his alarm had forgotten this 
secret store. His heart, therefore, again 
beat with joy, for the money would bear 
him home to his friends and kindred, and 
he saw rest and shelter in prospect, in- 
stead of a long and painful wandering, 
with the necessity of begging his way.— 
But his conscience was a peculiarly tender 
one, and he suddenly stopped to listen to 
its voice. It cried in disturbing tones, 

*Tell not a lie! Tell not a lie! 








you see I’m not accustomed to these big 


as the wheat is of which the bread is 


of assistance. He was studying a geog- 
raphy lesson for the next day, and seemed 
to be very much engaged with it. At 
length he closed his book and atlas, ex- 
claiming : 
* Well, I’m glad that lesson is learned.’ 
* And now will you please to show me 
how to do this sum, before you begin to 
study again,’ said Mary who had been for 
some time puzzling over a sum in substrac- 
tion, which appeared to her very difficult. 
* You are big enough to do your own 
sums, I should think, Miss Mary,’ was 
the answer. 
*Let me see. What! this simple ques- 
tion. You must be stupid, if you cannot 
do that. However, I suppose, I must 
help you. Give me the pencil.’ 
The sum was soon explained, quite to 
Mary’s satisfaction, and several hints 
were given to her as to those which fol- 
lowed, which prevented her from meeting 
with further difficulty. Her brother did 
not mean to be unkind. He loved to 
help her. It was only his manner which 
seemed harsh and cross. Presently his 
mother took her sewing and sat down at 
the table where the children were study- 
ing. George wished for the large diction- 
ary which was in the book-case at the 
further end of the room, and he took the 


moth 
his rn. 


— 


and sister to sit in darkness untj 


*That is impolite, George,’ ‘said his 
mother ; ‘ there is another lamp upon the 
mantle-piece, which you can light, if you 


wish to use one.” 
George made no reply, but instantly 
replaced the lamp and lighted another, 


After finding the dictionary, he returned 
to his seat and hastily blew out the lam 
instead of placing the extinguisher over 
the flame. The disagreeable smell of the 
oil filled the room, and his father, who 
was sitting near, reading the newspaper 
looked up and said, : 
* You are impolite again, my son. Hare 
you not often been told that it is not goog 
manners to blow out a lamp in that way? 
* I cannot always think about manners’ 
replied George, rather rudely. 

* And yet they are of great consequence, 
George. A person whose intentions are 
really good, and who desires to be of uge 
to his fellow beings, may impair his te. 
fulness very much by harsh and unkind 
manners. 

* If we do what is right, father, I should 
not think it much matter how we do it’ 
‘You are mistaken, George. It makes 
a vast difference in the amount of 

we perform. I will! tell you of a little in. 
stance which will show the truth. I vig. 
ited this morning a very poor woman jn 
the neighborhood. My means did not 
enable me to do a great deal for her relief 
but for the little I gave her she ap 
deeply grateful. Finding that she had 
formerly been employed as a washer-wo- 
man by a gentleman whose office is near 
mine, and whom I knew to be wealthy 
and benevolent I asked why she did not 
apply to him for relief. The tears camie 
into her eyes as she replied, ‘ Indeed, sir, 
I know the gentleman is very kind, and 
he has helped me before this when things 
went hard; but, indeed, I had rather suf- 
fer than go to him; he has such a harsh 
way of speaking to a poor body. A kind 
word is a good thing, sir; it comforts the 
troubled heart. A penny from some is 
worth a dollar from others,’—Little Truth 
Teller. 





AN UNJUST CHARGE. 
‘Come, let us have a game of ball,’ said 
one of the boys, as the school was dis- 
missed. 

* Agreed!’ was uttered by several voic- 
es. One ran for the ball, and another for 
the bat; and they were soon under the 
old oak tree which shaded one extremity 
of the ball-ground. But, instead of pro- 
ceeding to make arrangements for the 
game, a dispute arose which came near 
leading to a battle, 

* You need not come,’ said one of the 
largest boys to one who was much small- 
er than himself. ‘You need not come; 
for you can’t play with us.’ 

‘Why not?’ was the reply. 

* Because you can’t; or, rather, you 
sha’n’t. 

‘ That is not a very sound reason.’ 


‘It is reason enough. You sha’n't 
play.” 
’* You are not king here. It will be as 


the majority say.’ 

* What is the objection to his playing?’ 
said one of the larger boys. 

‘He is a mean fellow,’ said the first 
speaker. 

* Prove it,’ said the boy alluded to, 
placing his hands behind him, as though 
he was in fear he might be tempted to 
use them improperly. 

* You ought not to say that unless you 
can prove it,’ said one. 

‘I can prove it. He is an informer,’ 

‘It is false,’ said the boy, with a flash- 
ing eye. ‘* You must take that back, or 
there will be trouble.’ 

* You told the master I cut the hole im 
his desk.’ 

*I did not.’ 

‘ Didn't he ask you if you knew who 
cut it ?” 

* Yes.’ 

* And you hadn’t the manliness to tell 
him you didn’t know.’ 

‘ Thadn’t the meanness to tell him ali. 

* So you told him I did it ? 

‘ You were present and heard all I said, 
and know that I did not tell him any such 
thing.’ 

‘It was all the same as telling him ! 
did it.’ 

Some of the boys here interfered and 
said that he was unreasonable, and must 
say no more, or they would not play with 
him. Like most unreasonable, bluster 
ing persons, he yielded, and they proceed- 
ed to choose sides for the game. ‘The boy 
whom he had threatened to exclude ws 
chosen among the first; but he wow 
not play. He was angry at the injustice 
with which he had been treated, 
could not enjoy the game 

The true state of the case was as follows. 
The master asked him if he knew who had 
injured the desk. He replied that he did. 
He could not do otherwise; for he s8¥ 
the mischief done. When the mastel 








These words burned in his heart.— 


lamp and went to look for it, leaving his 


asked him who did it, he asked to be & 
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cused from answering the question. If 
the master had not excused him, he would 

bably have submitted to punishment 
rather than name the person who did the 
deed in question. The guilty person be- 
trayed his guile by his manner when the 
above-mentioned questions were asked. 
He showed anger when the boy confessed 
that he knew the author of the mischief, 
and great uneasiness when the question 
who did it was put. The*master noticed 
bis manner, and thus became satisfied of 
his guilt. 

A person who will do a mean act will 
be guilty of the additional meanness of 
wishing others to lie for him. 





THE CONTENTED FARMER. 


Once upon a time, Frederick, king of 
Prussia, surnamed ‘ Old Fritz,’ took a 
ride and espied an old farmer ploughing 
his acre by the way side, cheerily singing 
his melody. 

* You must be well off, old man,’ said 
the king. ‘ Does this acre belong to you, 
on which you so industriously labor ?’ 

‘No sir,’ replied the farmer, who knew 
not that it was the king. ‘I am not so 
rich as that; I plough for wages.’ 

‘How much do you get a day?” 
the king, further. 

‘ Eight groschen,’ (about twenty cents,) 
said the farmer. 

‘That is not much,’ replied the king, 
‘can you get along with this ?’ 

* Get along ?—and have something left.’ 

* How is that ?’ 

The farmer smiled and said: ‘ Well, 
if I must tell; two groschen are for my- 
self and wife; with two I pay my old 
debts ; two I lend away, and two I give 
away for the Lord’s sake.’ 

‘This is a mystery which I cannot 
solve,’ replied the king. 

‘Then I will solve it for you,’ said the 
farmer. ‘I have two old parents at home, 
who kept me when I was weak and need- 
ed help, and now that they are weak and 
need help, I keep them. This is my debt 
towards which I pay two groschen a day. 
The third pair of groschen, which I lend 
away, I spend for my children, that they 
may learn something good and receive 
Christian instruction. This will come 
handy to me and my wife when we get 
old. With the last two groschen I main- 
tain two sisters, whom I would not be 
compelled to keep—this I give for the 
Lord’s sake.’ 

The king, well pleased with his answer, 
said: * Bravely spoken, old man. Now 
I will also give you something to guess. 
Have you ever seen me before ?” 

* Never,’ said the farmer. 

‘In less than five minutes you shall see 
me fifty times, and carry in your pocket 
fifty of my likenesses.’ 

* This is a riddle which I cannot unrav- 
el,’ said the farmer. 

‘ Then I will do it for you,’ replied the 
king. Thrusting his hand into his pock- 
et, and counting him fifty bran new gold 
pieces into his hand, stamped with his 
royal likeness, he said to the astonished 
farmer, who knew not what was coming, 
‘The coin is genuine, for it also comes 
from our Lord God, and his paymaster. 
I bid you adieu.’ 


asked 





AN AFTERNOON WALE. 


Some persons go into the midst of na- 
ture, and lose half of its teachings by not 
having the eyes of their mind and heart 
wide open. God reveals himself as well 
in the smallest of his creatures as in the 
magnificent Alps or boundless ocean. © 

I once knew a family who were in the 
habit of taking long walks every day. The 
father who was a man of leisure whenever 
his children needed his presence,was also a 
man of deep piety, who for years had taught 
himself to gather with care and admiration 
the smallest manifestations of God’s boun- 
tiful goodness to us in his beautiful works, 
and who made his promenades with his 
family the opportunity for teaching them 
todo thesame. One day they were walk- 
ing beside a stream. Some of the girls 
had stopped to gather wild flowers for 
their mother, when their eldest brother, 
who was always in search of new curiosi- 
ties of natural history, exclaimed : 

‘ What can this be, father ?’ pointing at 
the same time to some singular little ob- 
jects on the surface of the water. These 
objects looked like grains of oats; they 
floated a while, then plunged under water, 
disappearing for an instant only. The 
children soon gathered round the spot, and 
were all looking very attentively at that 
_ seemed to be a most puzzling won- 

er. 

‘Look! one of the grains is just split, 
and I can see the head of an insect in it,’ 
said one of them. 

The father told the children not to agi- 
tate the water, for said he,‘ if the least 
drop of water was to enter now the shell 
of one of these grains, as you call them, 
they would at once sink and be drowned. 
This is a most singular arrangement.’ 


The heed of the insect had become more) 


and more clearly defined, and very soon 


& mast in the little dkiff formed by the 
shell. 

* The insect has neither legs nor wings. 
How very curious !” 

There went the little skiff with its mast. 
It was beautiful to witness its first launch 
upon the water. And the father explain- 
ed to his children how God has given to 
every being the faculties necessary to the 
preservation of its existence. 

* This one came out of its shell only by 
many successive efforts in stretching, then 
contracting its tiny body.’ 

One of the children in gathering a tuft 
of forget-me-nots, agitated the water, and 
a number of the skiffs with their living 
masts were capsized. So the poor little 
creatures were lost ; for, though their eggs 
are fecunded in the water, and there 
undergo all their various changes, the in- 
sect cannot stand contact with its native 
liquid element during the rapid first phase 
of its existence. But they multiply in a 
very large proportion. Each lays about 
two hundred or three hundred eggs at 
once, five or six times a year. Therefore, 
on every brook can be seen some of the 
little living skiffs. 

*Look!’ said one of the children, 
‘there’s one which stretches its legs.— 
How very fine they are! And I see two 
other legs, which it tries to place on the 
water. Does it no more fear to drown 
itself ?” 

* No, every danger is past now. Look 
at it well. See how it spreads its gossa- 
mer wings to the sun, doubtless to dry 
them. Now, how they flutter, as if it 
were going to fly. I must catch one of 
them before the wings are used, that I 
may see what insect it can be.’ 

There itis, with its green eyes, tinged 
with pink, and its antenne which resem- 
ble little feathers. It has six legs, and 
stretches its proboscis as if it were ready 
to sting me; and so it was indeed, for the 
pretty, mysterious navigator was nothing 
else than a mosquito. 





SLEEPLESS. 

When courting slumber 
The hours I number, 
And sad cares cumber 

My weary mind,— 
This thought shall cheer me, 
That thou art near me, 
Whose ear to hear me 

Is e’er inclined. 


| soul Thou keepest 
ho never sleepest : 
*Mid gloom the deepest 
There’s light above, 
Thine eye beholds me, 
Thine arm enfolds me, 
Thy Word has told me 
hat God 1s Love. 





Key To MENTAL SCENES AND PicTURES. 
2. The parting of Abraham and Lot. Gen. xini. 7—10. 





OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

Do my dear young friendsever think 
how almost all that is good comes to us? 
Did you ever see a farmer planting and 
sowing? Down inthe moist earth goes 
the seed and yellow corn, grain by grain, 
little by little. God sees the farmer at 
his work, and knows full well that he has 
done what he could; so he kindly sends 
the gentle rain, drop by drop; and not 
one of these little drops ever forgets its 
errand—the pleasant errand upon which 
the good God sent it to theearth. ‘I 
have found you out.’ says the rain-drop to 
the tiny grain of wheat, ‘though you are 
dead and in your grave, God has sent 
me to raise youup.’ Well, there is noth- 
ing impossible with him; so when the 
rain-drop has done its errand, a spark of 
life shoots out from the very heart of the 
tiny grain which is dead and buried, and 
little be little it makes its way out of the 
tomb, and stands, a single blade, in the 
warm sunlight. That is nobly done; and 
if the great God pleased, he could make 
that little blade strong and fruitful in a 
single moment. Does he do this? No. 
Little by little does the stalk wax strong; 
and its leaves grow slowly, leaf by leaf. 

Is it not so with every thing that is 
good? Should we like another way bet- 
ter? Impatience would. 

It is only a few days ago that I heard a 
little girl say, ‘I am tired, tired, tired! 
Here is a whole stocking to knit, stitch 
by stitch! It will never be done.’ 

* But was not this one knit stitch by 
stitch?’ I asked, taking a long one from 
her basket and holding it up. 

* Yes.’ 

* Well, this is done.’ 

The little girl was counting, instead of 
knitting her stitches. No wonder that 
she was tired. 

Did you ever see a mason building a 
house of brick? ‘Poor man !’ Impa- 
tience would say; *‘ What an undertaking! 





to start from the earth and go so far 


all its body was visible, till it stood like| sir 











towards the sky, brick by brick!’ © no, 
- Peoble can get nearer the sky than 
that, and upon the same principle, too, 
only we call it step by step. Some little 
children know that the world has wander- 
ed far away from God, He meant. that 
we should be happy; but mankind have 
chosen the path of disobedience and mis- 
ery, and so lost their way: I mean the 
way back to holiness and peace. You 
know who came to be our way, so that 
we might not be forever lost. But even 
in this way we have to go step by step. 
Children should know this, so as not to 
be discouraged when they are trying to be 
good. Indeed, this necessity of doing 
things little by little, step by step, drop 
by drop need be no discouragement. 
Listen now, and see if you do not hear a 
voice saying, ‘ Try, try, try.. Who ever 
saw a patient, persevering person try, and 
not succeed at last? So, then, step by 
step, which is God’s way, must be the 
best way, 

Let us see that we do every day what 
wecan. Any little boy or girl who, in 
looking back upon a day gone by, can say, 
‘I have done one thing well,’ may be hap- 
py with the thought that they have taken 
one step in the way of wisdom and virtue. 
But remember one thing, dear little friend, 
the buried grain of wheat would never 
start into life if God did not send it help; 
and it is by the same he!p that it increas- 
es day by day. As the little rain-drop— 
God’s beautiful ger—d ds into 
its tomb, so in darkness and death of sin 
the Holy Spirit comes to us. If he 
breathe upon our hearts, we live to do 
good; without him, we do nothing good. 
Let us obey this Spirit, and all good will 
be ours at last, though we gain. it little 
by little. 








THE CHILD’S PENNY. 


An incident showing what clear appre- 
hension of important Scripural truths even 
very young children sometimes obtain, is 
related by the Rev. Dr. West, of Phila- 
delphia. The fact shows a little boy's 
views of the divine inspiration of the Bi- 
ble. 

‘Just after entering the school, a few 
Sabbaths since,’ writes Dr. West, ‘ a little 
boy, about six years old, came and asked 
me for the charity box. I asked him 
what he wanted with it? 

‘I want to put a cent in it,’ he said. 

‘In order to examine his motives and 
his knowledge of divine things more par- 
ticularly, I asked him what good he sup- 
posed it would do to put his money into 
the charity-box. 

*I want to send it to the heathen,’ he 
replied. 

* Do you know,’ said I, ‘ who the heath- 
en are ?” 

‘ They are folks who haven’t got any 
Bible, and live a great way off.’ 

* What is the Bible ?’ 

‘The Word of God.’ 

What use would it be to the heathen, 
if they had it.’ 

‘It would tell them how to love God, 
and be good.’ 

* Where did the Bible come from ?” 

* From heaven.’ 

* Was it written in heaven ?” 

‘No; the prophets and good men 
wrote it.’ 

* If good men wrote it, how is it then 
the Word of God, and how did it come 
from heaven ?” 

* Why, the Holy Ghost told them how 
to write it.’ 

* Did they see the Holy Ghost, and did 
he speak to them ?” 

*No; but he made them think it !’ 

‘ This was enough. I presented to him 
the charity-box: he dropped in his mon- 
ey; a smile of joy glowed upon his coun- 
tenance, and he returned to his seat, 
filled with the luxury of doing good.’ 





A KIND LITTLE GIRL. 


A very poor man had a very good little 
girl. She had a fat, chubby, sweet face, 
and her cheeks looked like peaches when 
they are ripe. Her hair hung in ringlets 
all over her head, and some rich fathers 
would have made her look like a fairy 
with nice dresses and costly trinkets. 
But Lulu’s father was poor, and her 
clothes were only decent; but she, sweet 
girl, was kind and good, which is better 
than to berich. Riches have spoiled a 
great many little girls, but Lulu had no 
chance to be spoiled in this way. 

One day she saw a lame old man going 
by, wretchedly clad, with a pack on his 
back. Lulu thought he must be cold or 
hungry, or need something to make him 
comfortable, so out she ran, without say- 
ing anything to her mother, and soon 
overtook tke stranger. 

‘Man!’ said she, ‘my father always 
gives poor folks something to eat; won't 
you come back and get some bread.’ 

The old man turned about as if he was 
surprised. Perhaps he thought a bird of 
paradise had just dropped down there 
and was singing. He was unused to such 


soft sweet voices as that; and then her 


message was so kind and good. 


Lulu thought the old man did not un- 
derstand her because he stood and gazed 
So she said again; | 4 
‘My father always gives poor folks 


upon her in silence. 


something to eat. 
with me and get some bread ?’ 


The old man smiled—he could not help 
If he had felt cross, we doubt if the 


it. 
cross could have kept down that smile 


He turned about, and Lulu took his hand 
What 
do you suppose her mother thought when 
she saw her little daughter leading in that 


and led him back to the house. 


ragged stranger ? 


‘Here, mother,’ said Lulu, ‘is a poor | tion which decim 
lame man who is hungry, won't you give 
Her mother looked 
d to feed the stranger, 
achair close by the 
fire, and viewed him from head to foot, 
as if she thought he were Lazarus, as 


him some bread ?”” 
pl d, and hast 
while Lulu set him 





poor and good. 


We need not tell you how long he stay- 
ed, nor what he said about Lulu when he 
went away. We are more concerned to 
know what our young readers will think 
Was it 


and say about this kind girl. 


SCROFULA, OR KING’S EVIL, 


8 a constitutional disease, a corruption of the blood, by 

which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak and poor.— 
tes | in the circulation, it pervades the whole body, and 
may burst out in disease on any part of it. No organ is 
free from its attacks, nor is there one which it may not 
estroy. The scrofulous taint is variously caused by 
mercurial disease, low geo disordered or unhealthy 
food, impure air, filth and filthy habits, the depressing 


Won't you go back | vices, & 


8, &e. Whatever be its origin, it is hereditary inthe 
constitution, descending * from parents to childr-n unto 
the third and fo generation ;’ indeed, it seems to be 
the rod of Him who says. ‘{ will visit the iniquities of 
the fathers upon their chiidren ’ 

Its effects commence by deposition from the blood of 
corrupt or ulcerous matter, which, in tne lungs, liver, 
and internal organs, is termed tubercles ; in the glands, 
swellings ; and on the surface, eruptions or sores. This 
foui corcuption, which genders in the blood, depresses 
the Spe ag of life, so that scrofuious constitutions not 
only suffer from scrofulous complaints, but they have far 
less power to withstand the attacks of other diseases ; 
consequently vast numbers perish by disorders which, al- 
though rot scrofulous in their nature, are still rendered 
fatal by this taint in the system. Most of the consump- 








ates the human jamily has its origin di- 
rectly in this scrofulous contamination ; and many de- 
structive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, in 
deed, of all the organs, arise from or are aggravated by 
the same cause é 

One quarter of all our people are scrofulous ; their 

ersuns are invaded by this lurking infection, and their 
Bealth is undermined by it. To cleanse it from the sye- 
tem we must renovate the blood by an alterative meai- 
cine, and invigorate it by healthy foot! and exercise.— 
Such a medicine we supply in 


AYER’S 
Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 


the most effectual remeily which the medical skill of our 
times can devise for this every where prevailing and 
fatal malady. It is combined from the mostactive reme 

dials that have been discovered for the expurgation of 
this foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of the 
system from its destructive consequences. Hence it 


not a beautiful spirit that caused her to) should be employed for the cure of not only serofula, but 


think of the beggar’s wants ? 


and_ kind? 
hymn : 


Remember 


* Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love 
Make our earth an Eden, 
e to heaven above. 


* Little seeds of mercy, 
Son by youthful hands, 

Grow to bless the nations, 
Far in distant lands.’ 


Ought not 
every boy and girl to be as thoughtful 
the charming 


Iso those other affections which arise from it, such as 
ruptive and Skin Diseases, St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose, or 
Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Blains and 
3oils, Tumors, Tetter and Balt Rieum, Scala Head, 
Ringworm, Rheumatism, Syphilitic and Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Debility, and, indeed, al! com- 
plaints arising from Vitiated or Impure Blood. The 
popular belief in‘ impurity of the blood’ is founded in 
truth, for scrofula is a degeneration of the blood. The 
particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to 
purify and regenerate thie viial fluid, without which 
sound health is impossible in contaminated constitutions. 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER, & CO., 











TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT, 


SEARS’ PICTORIAL WORKS FOR 1860. 


The attention of the reader is solicited to the adver- 
tisement of ay wanted for the series of Pictorial 
These books 

are popular and saleable throughout the Union, and the 
five most saleable publications (‘The Pictorial Family 
Bible,’ * Russia Illustrated,’ ‘ China and India, ‘ Thrill- 
ing Incideots in the Warsof the United states,’ and 
¢ aasens of the World,’ second series,) are in every way 
equal to the other works in point of attraction and inte- 
What he wishes to obtain is, competent Agents in 
every section of the country. The readiness of their 
sale offers great inducements for persons to embark in 
their disposa!, and, as they are of a high moral and un- 
exceptionable character, there are none who can not 

ious! ibute to their circulati 


B.oks issued from the press of Mr. Sears. 


rest. 





Circulars iculars and i 


LOWEL, MASS. 

AND FOR 8ALE BY 
Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Co.,8. N. & W. A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.8. Burr 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 
Price $1 per LE ottle ; Six Bottles for $5. 

27—6m 


BURNETT’S KALLISTON. 

For removing Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness and 
Eruptions of the Skin, and for rendering the complexicn 
clear and beautiful. 

The following 
of the efficacy of this famous cosmetic :— 

Martsoro’, July 1], 1856. 
Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co , Gents.—The package of 


—_—s } 





evidence 





full p 
with a complete list of our 


» | Kalliston came to hand last evening, and 1 am glad to 





P ions, with i 
and retail prices, will be sent to any address, free of 


postage. 


ge. 
Address ROBERT SEARS, 181 William 8t., New York. 


have an opportunity to state to you how much we value 
it. My family have used it almost daily for more than 
two years, and now thry think they cannot do without it. 

A. single hi has rep y removed the 
freckles from the face of my little boy, leaving bis skin 











PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


LEASE TO READ THIS !—Agents wanted—Extra 
Ali persons IN WANT OF 
EMPLOYMENT will at once receive our Catalogue of 
Par- 
ticular attention is requested to the liberal offers we 


inducerents for 1860! 
Books, pre-paid, by forwarding us their address. 


make to all persons engaging in the sale of our Lar, 
Type Quarto PICTURIA 


ed 


ing those «f California, Oregon and Texas. 


are sold by canvassers, and are well known to be the 


most saleable. 
Address, post paid, 
RORERT SEARS, Publisher, 
38—It No. 181 William Street, New York. 





smooth and fair. And in all cases of sunburn or irrita- 
tion of the skin, from whatever cause, it has thus far 
proved itself a perfect and very pleasant remedy. 

I can, if you desire it, reier you to several cases of ob- 
stinate cutaneous diseases, in which I know tne Kullis- 
ton has had a wonderfully good effect : onein particular, 
the daughter of Mr. P———, one of my neighbors, had 
suffered for many years from eruptions ano painful ir flain- 


ffect of bad 
FAMILY BIBLE, with bhenk mation of the skin, (probably the effect of bad vaccie 


One bhousand Engraviogs. On receipt of the establish- | req 

rice, Six Dollars, the Pictorial Family Bible, with a 
well-bound Subscription Book, will be carefully boxed, 
and forwarded by express, at our riek and expense, to 
any central town or village in the United States, except 
Our book: 


virus,) leaving it in several p’aces puckered and quite 
A few weeks ago 1 recommended to him your 
Kalliston ; he has since informed me that the effect of its 
use has been very marked and beneficial, that the skin 
has become soft and smooth, and the inflammation and 
redness has aes disappeared. This is an important 
8 | case, and I will teil you more about it when | see you. 

I owe it to you to state that I did not believe in the 
efficacy of any cosmetic until I tried your Kalliston, and 
I cheerfully give my i in its favor. 

fours respectfully, JOHN M. BOYD. 
Prepared only by Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston. 








STRONG ARRAY.—It would take one half of our 
paper for the mere publicatioa of the names of those 
who have been benefitted by the use of Redding’s Russia 
It speedily cures cuts, 
turns, bunions, wounds, chapped hands, erysipelas, 


Salve, the remedy of the age. 


scalds,etc. Sold everywhere for 25cents a box. 


BY THE LATE FOREIGN MAILS. 

EV. FRANCIS MASON writes from Toungoo, China : 

—‘ There is no medicine in so constant demand as the 
Pain Killer, and { cannot fancy the limit to its sale did 
1 always have it on hand. Please send me forty-eight 


hoxes without delay.’ 


Rev G. P. Watrous, writing from Shwaygyeen, Burmah, 
says:— There is a great demand for your Pain Killer at 
this station. We consider it almost one of the necessaries 
oflife. Please forward tweive boxes (via Caleutia) by 

{ enclose draft on Treasurer of A. B. 


first opportunity. 
M. Union for the amount.’ 


Rev. B. C. Thomas writes from Henthada:— I am 
sorry to say that | have no ain Kiiler now on hand, and 
By some combination of 


have not had for a month past. 


Sold bv dealers generally, at 50 cents per bottle. 
Qboiw 





EPILEPSY AND SCIATICA CURED! 
LFTTER FROM REV. J. M. GRAVES. 


Messrs. B. 0. & G. C. Wilson, 
Wholesale Botanic Druggists, 
20 Central st. 
Boston. 
About the 10th November last I was suddenly stricken 
down with something like an attack of Epilepsy, in which 
I remained unconscious for some hours. When conscioue- 
ness returned I suffered severe pain in my back, and 
could not be moved or turned without extreme suffering. 
hysicians, and remedies were repestedly ap- 
plied, witoent gras me any relief. After abo.t eight 
days, I received a bottle each of your Compound Sarsepa- 
, Cherry Bitters, and Neuropathic Drops, and com- 
menced using them according to directions. 
Within three hours after the first application of the 
Drops, I turned myself in bed, which seemed to me almost 
miracle. By continuing the use of them the pain in my 


+“ 
circumstances, two boxes reached me at once; I then back diminished, strength increased, so that ina few days 


thought it would be difficult to dispose of so much ; but 


it is all gone, and I have ordered some from Rangoo 


but fatled to get it. The fact is, 


for the reason the cholera has been prevalent.’ 
Botton, Eng., June 4, 1859, 
Messrs. Perry Davis & Son: 
Sire,—l have very great pleasure in recommendin: 
your medicine. I was suffering a few weeks since wit! 





a alle a 

any food. I was recommended to take your Pain 

and after taking a few doses, | was completely cured. 
Yours respectfully, Tas. ILRINSON. 


P. 8.—I have recommended the same medicine to many 


in- 
stance it has had the desired effect of doing gcod. T. W. 


of my friends for different complaints, and in eve 


Manouwester, Eng., May 31, 1859. 


Having tested the medicine called Pain KiLLer, manu- 
Davis & Son of Providence, in the 
United States, | have much pleasure in speaking of its 


factured by Perry 


reat efficacy and usefulne 
Fenly afflicted with a painful internal disease, when 


friend of mine, (who had just returned from the States,) 
of Pain 

Killer which he had Srongnt with him, and which I took 
- The relief was immediate 

and so satisfied was I of its value as a medicine, that I 

immediately sent over to New York for half a dozen of 
s, and I am thankful to my it has proved 
t, of inestima- 

ble value, and relief to almost all kinds of suffering acd 


seeing my anguish, gave me a small quantit 


internally, as he direc 


the large bottle: 
to my family and to others who have used 
pain. ours Truly, 

Sold by all dealers in medicine 


MEAD. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volumes 
36—tf 


of the Companion from 1°48. 





THE GRAND AQUARIA, 
aT THE 
AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
21 BROMFIELD 8T, 


digg magnificent display of oneof the most fascinat- 
ing phenomena of nature is now open for public ex- 





hibition. 

These Ocean are filled with rare 
marine animals, i and collected expressly for 
this establishment. They present us with a perfect and 
striking illustration of 

Life Beneath the Waters. 

Open daily, (Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M. to 10 P, 

M. Ad selon 25 cents, Children under 10, 15 cents. 


ngoon, 
the Pain Killer is be- 
coming popular in these parts; not only among the na- 
tives, but also among the British officers and residents. 
More has been bought by the natives of late than usual, 


ss. Two years ago I was sud- 


I was able to stand on my feet, then to walk, and finally to 
be very comfortable. Whenever the pain has returned at 
all, I apply the Drops with a speedy and sure relief. 
J. M. GRAVES. 
Newtonville, April 1, 1858. ly 





WILLIAM HEATH, 
79 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


£ DEALER IN 
p called 1d could seomaiay cake 
iller, 


Sabbath-School Books, 
—aND— 
Theological Literature ; 
Also BIBLES, TESTAMENTS; Publishes VESTRY 
HARP, by Rev. NN. M. PERKINS, a most popular and ap- 
roved Hymn Book for Social Meetings and Sunday- 
chools. 34 





SILVER SOAP. 

A simple preparation for Cleaning Silver Plate, Jewelry, 
Mirrors, Marble, &c., far more convenient and effective 
than any other. One-half the labor of house-cleaning 
may be saved by using this Soap, which cannot possibly 
injure the finest zinc white, and as no scrubbing is re- 
quired, the saving of the wear of the paint is much great- 
er than the cost of the soap. It leaves the surface as 
pure and white as when new. Manufactured only by the 
Boston Indexical Soap Company. 

SAFFORD & BURDITT, Agents, 


26—6m 63 Tremont street. 





OrThe moet Amusing and Iustructive Thing Out.og 
MICROSCOPES. MICROSCOPES. 


OWERFUL SINGLE LENSE MICROSCOPES, for 
Twenty-five Cerits. A fiy’s leg magnified rerembles a 
coarse fish net. smallest insect looks like a formida- 
ble monster. A good lens, neatly set, with instructions 
for using, for 25 cents. 114 Hanover st.,—up staire— 
m No. 4. CLARENCE UNDERWOOD. 
Sent everywhere by Mail, one red stamp and 25 cents 
for yar emg and $1,00 for a package of five. 





ETH! TEETH !— Reasonable P: 
any price you can get, in dentistry. 
the best silver, a nic: 


rices,’ means 

Iwill insert on 

; oe rf or wean teeth for — 

for gold work as low in pro n. me, 

you will find, as T rome eet bn silver freien ee 
‘Any great reform that blesses the multitude and 

does good to the masses yields return of a thousand fold.”” 

JOSEPH UNDERWOOD. 


114 Hanover 8t., Boston, 
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THE 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





study, it is well to seek after the knowledge of 
these subjects which is to be found in books.’ 
‘It will indeed be pleasant,’ said Anne, 
* when we are together in a long winter eve- 
ning, to read about these very things that have 
interested us so much while walking in the 


garden.’ M. A. C. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 22, 1859. 











WALKS AMONG THE FLOWEBS. 

* Just look here, Anne.’ 

Lucilla was standing near the entrance to 
her own home, when on looking up, she saw 
Anne approaching, and called out to her some- 
what earnestly. 

* What is it ? said Anne, as she came near, 
‘do you want me to look at these few beans 
which you hold in your hand ? 

‘ Yes, that is what I want. These beans 
were gathered from the garden a week ago.— 
The most of the lot were boiled for dinner, but 
a few of the raw ones were left accidentally in 
a closet that was a little damp. The conse- 
quence is that they have begun to grow of 
themselves.’ 

‘ Why yes,’ said Anne, ‘ so they have. How 
curious! Here is the radicle or small root, and 
here within is the fature plant beginning to 
unfold. What a tiny leaf it is!” 

‘I think,’ said Lucilla,‘ we will show some 
of these to Uncle Ambrose ; it is the very ex- 
periment which he proposed to us to try.’ 





VARIETY. 


ECHOES. 


The ear cannot distinguish one sound from 
another, unless there an interval of one 
ninth of a second between the arrival of the 
two sounds. Sounds must therefore succeed 
each other at an interval of one ninth of a se- 
cond, in order to be heard distinctly. Now, 
the velocity of sound being eleven hundred 
and twenty feet a second, in one ninth ofa 
second the sound would travel one hundred and 
twenty-four feet. 

Repeated echoes happen when two obstacles 
are placed opposite to one another, as parallel 
walls, for example, which reflect the sound 
successively. 

At Admath, in Bohemia, there is an echo 
which repeats seven syllables three times. At 
Woodstock, in England, there is one which 
repeats a sound seventeen times during the 
day, and twenty times during the night. An 
echo in the villa Smionetta, near Milan, is said 





*¢ Dost thou know any good thing to tell us| 
of her? 

“I did not answer, and the qnestion was 
more seriously asked,— 

“* Think, is there nothing good thou canst 
tell rr of =a al ‘ 

othe es, | know some ings; but’— 

we Would it not have ee beiter, then, to 
relate those good things, than to have told us 
that which would lower her in our esteem ?— 
Since there is good to relate, would it not be 
kinder to be silent on the evil? for charity re- 
joiceth not in iniquity.’ ” 
MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 


A determination to make the best of everything | 
is a wonderful smoother of the difficulties | 
which beset us in our passage through this 
probationary scene. In Peter Pindar’s story of 
the ‘ Pilgrims and the Peas,’ two fellows, upon 
whom the penance of walking to a certain 
shrine with peas in their shoes, had beeh en- 
joined, are represented as having performed 
their tasks under very different circumstances, 
and in very different moods. One, of them | 
having taken the precaution to soften his peas | 
by boiling them, tripped lightly and merrily | 
over the ground; the other, who had not! 
‘ gumption’ enough to turn his hard pellets into | 
a poultice by the same process, limped and 
howled all the way. It is pretty much the 
same in our pilgrimage through this. ‘vale of 
tears.’ The impatient and imprudent travel on 





Well, I will tell you. It was because he read 
a chapter every evening, and then selected a 
verse which he learnt and pondered over the 
next day whilst he was attending his flock, so 
that, by learning different verses every day, he 
acquired such a stock of information, that the 
hat of the old man was often visited by peuple 
who came to be instructed in the way of truth, 
until he died at a good old age.— Bnd of Hope 


MOTTOSBS. 


When John Wesley was quite a lad, the 
rectory in Epworth, Ep land, in which he 
lived, was fired at night by the rabble of the 
parish, and he was saved at the moment the 
roof fell in and crushed the chamber to the 
earth. Hence, on one of his portraits, he 
caused an emblem of a house in flames to be 
engraven, with the motto, ‘Is not this a brand 
plucked out of the fire ? 

George Whitefield exulting in God, and 
with eloquent earnestness preaching the doc- 
trine of the kingdom of God, had a seal, the 
device of which was a winged heart, soaring 
above the globe, and the motto—Astra petimus, 
* We seek the stars.’ 

The seal used by Rev. Robert M. McCheyne, 
had upon it the figure of a descending sun, 
and over it the words—.Voz venit. ‘The night 
cometh.’ 


“SQUARING THE CIRCLE.”’ 





When Uncle Ambrose saw the seed beans 
putting forth each its radicle which in some 
instances was an inch and a half in length, and 
also the bursting embryo in the centre of the| 
two lobes, he admitted that Lucilla had indeed | 
lighted upon a very perfect illustration of what 
she had previously learned. 

‘ Usually,’ said he, ‘ when seeds commence 
their growth, they are buried out of sight in 
the earth, but here you see before your eyes | 
the unveiling of one of the secret processes of | 
nature. You see something of the progress of 
germination. It is a peculiarity of the study 
which we are pursuing, that the most beautiful 
results are continually springing from causes 
that are both common and minute. An every- 
day article of food is gathered from the garden. 
To most people it presents but one single 
aspect of interest ; it is something to be eaten, 
and suggests no thought beside. Buta kernel 
of the ked food ch to be laid aside, 
—silently it germinates, and presently, as in 
this case, there is illustrated the one great 
principle which pervades all growing things.’ 

‘Who would have thought,’ said Lucilla, 
‘that we could have learned so much from a 
few beans that were about to be thrown away!” 

* You see here,’ continued Uncle Ambrose, 
‘as far into nature’s secret workshop as you 
may. You can go no further. This insignifi- 
cant seed is to us a preacher.’ 

‘A preacher!’ said Anne, ‘ why Uncle, what 
do you mean ? 

* Yes, it speaks to us like an Apostle. It 
says, “ Behold I show you a mystery.” For af- 
ter all you cannot comprehend that which you 
see. How the life comes to the seed and 
causes it to grow both upward and downward, | 
and causes it to bring forth from its single self 
a host of others like itself, you cannot know.— 
This no science can reveal to you. 
God. We may go a step further in this asser- 
tion, it is his presence in the plant which makes 
it alive. He is as truly here, producing hia| 

















power to grow, as though you actually saw his 
hand moulding the root and the future stem, 
branches and leaves, crowning the whole with 
flowers, and perfecting the fruit. Should he 
do this all at once, should this embryo begin to 
rise and grow, at this moment, so that in an- 
other hour we saw the perfect plant, bearing | 
its multitudes of green pods, we should wonder | 
and admire.’ 

‘ That, said Albert, ‘we should call a mira- 
cle.’ 

‘But is the wonder any less because the| 
growth is slower, and taking place consiantly ? 
Is not God as truly in it? 

The little company were silent for a few 
moments as though a deep reverence had fal- | 
len upon them as they contemplated the beauti- | 
fully mysterious workings of the Divine Power, 
which, dwelling in the plants, caused them to 





| 





w. 

Here Uncle Ambrose called their attention 
to the fact that each bean consisted of two 
lobes, which, parting asunder revealed the em- 
bryo plant. You have nndoubtedly,’ said he 
‘ observed that when the bean first rises above 
the ground, it bears two thick fleshy leaves, 
entirely different from the proper leaves which 
are afterwards put forth. These are simply an 
expansion of the two lobes. These lobes are 
called cotyledons. You have often observed 
them, but you were not probably aware that 
upon their existence and number is founded a 
principle in the classification of plants. That 
the seed before us has two lobes, makes it the 
representative of a vast number of plants—a 
grand division, indeed, among botanists. This 
1 will merely mention, not dwell upon; as you 
come to pursue your investigations further, you 
will learn more concerning the method of 
botanical arrangement which makes it promi- 
nent. You have already shown so much inte- 
rest in these studies, that I cannot doubt that 
you will pursue.them, In the winter season, 
‘when there is less to attract one to out door 


It is from it 


has get it from ? 


to repeat a sharp sound some thirty times 
audibly. The most celebrated echo among 
the ancients, was that of the Metelli, at Rome, 
which, according to tradition, was capable of 
repeating the first line of the AZneid, contain- 
ing fifteen syllables, eight times distinctly. 

r. Birch describes an echo at Roseheath, 
Argyleshire, which, it is said, does not now 
exist. When eight or ten notes were played 
upon a trumpet, they were returned by this 
echo upon a key a third lower than the original 
notes, and shortly after upon a key still lower. 
Dr. Page describes an echo in Fairfax county, 
Virginia, which possesses a similar curious 
property. The echo gives three distinct re- 
flections, the second much the most distinct.— 
Twenty notes played upon a flute are returned 
with perfect clearness. But the most singular 
property of this echo is, that some notes in the 
scale are not returned in their proper places, 
but are supplied with notes which are either 
thirds, fifths, or octaves. 

There is a surprising echo between two 
barns, at Belvidere, Alleghany county, New 
York. The echo repeats eleven times a word 
of one, two, or three syllables ; it has been 
heard to repeat thirteen times. By placing 
one’s self in the centre, between the two barns, 
there will be a double echo, one in the direc- 
tion of each barn, and a monosyllable will be 
repeated twenty-two times. 

A striking and beautiful effect of echo is 
produced in certain localities by the Swiss 
mountaineers, who contrive to sing their Rans 
des Vaches in such time that the reflected 
notes form an agreeable accompaniment to the 
air itself. 

The Killarney notes are quite famous, and 
resound with marvelous clearness to the notes 
of a bugle, as the traveller rows from point to 
point in ‘the beautiful lake.—Professor Silli- 
man. 


GIVING TO THE LORD. 

* How is it, Betty,’ said a minister to a poor 
woman in Wales, who was always observed to 
contribute something whenever a collection 
was taken; ‘ how is it I always see you drop 
something in the plate? Where do you get 
7 y 
‘Oh, sir, I do not know,’ she replied, ‘ the 
Lord knows my heart and good will to his 
cause ; and, somehow or other, when a collec- 
tion is to be made, | am sure to have my penny 
before me, and when it comes, I put it in the 

late.’ 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘you have been faithful in a 
little, take this, and do what you will with it.’ 

‘ Five dollars! sir,’ said she; ‘I never had 
so much money in my life ; what shall I do 
with it? 

‘I dare say you will find means of spending 
it, said he, ‘if your heart is devoted to the 
Lord’s cause.’ 

Soon after this a man came round to solicit 
subscriptions for some benevolent object; he 
went to one person, who gave him three dol- 
lars, and another gave him one, both of which 
were regarded as very liberal donations. Hap- 
penin to come to this poor woman, he asked 

er what she would do. 

‘Put my name down for five dollars.’ 

‘Five dollars! said he; ‘why, where did 


‘Oh, sir,’ said she, ‘I got it honestly ; put 
my name down.’ 

She ~- him the money ; and in about two 
weeks from that time, she received a letter, in- 
forming her that a friend had just left her five 
hundred dollars. 

How often do we see fulfilled that Scripture, 
‘ There is that scattereth and yet increaseth ; 
and there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty.’—Prov. 11 : 24. 


A WISE REBUEKE. 


The following anecdote is related of the late 
excellent Joseph Gurney, of Earlham, by one 
of his family circle :— 

“ One night, | remember it well, I received 
a severe lesson on the sin of evil speaking.— 
Severe I thought it then; and my heart rose 
in childish anger against him who gave it; but 
Ihad not hved long enough in this world to 
know how much mischief a child’s thoughtless 
talk may do, and how often it happens that 
talkers run off the straight line of truth. S. 
did not stand very high in my esteem; and I 
was about to speak further of her failings of 
temper. In afew moments my eye caught a 
look of such calm and steady displeasure, that 
I stopped short. There was no mistaking the 
meaning of that dark, speaking eye. It brought 
the color to my face, and coma and shame 
to my heart. I was silent for a few moments ; 
when Joseph John Gurney asked, very gravely, 


: | Among the parlor games occasionally used, 
a udent and sagacious make |. F , 

Cae = s thelt shoes, a run cheer- | i# one called “squaring a word.’ It consists 
fully the race that is set be fore them. in arranging words is such « manner that a/ 
perfect square of known words shall be made, | 

which will read vertically in the same order as 
rie The problem of “squaring the 
circle,” which has puzzled philosophers and | 
mathematicians for ages, has been solved in| 
this way, thus : 





THE OLD CHIMNEY-PLACE. 

A stack of stones, a dingy wall, 

O’er which the brambles cling and creep, 
A path on which no shadows fall, 

A door-step where long dock leaves sleep, 
A broken rafter in the grass, 

A sunken hearth stone, stained and cold, 
Naught left but these, fair home, alas! 

And the dear memories of old. 


Around this hearth, this sacred place, 
All humble household virtues grew,— 
The grandsire’s love, the maiden’s grace, 
The matron’s instincts, deep and true. 
Here first sweet words were lisped ; here broke 
Life’s a dream, and yet more dear, 
The love that life’s best impulse woke, 
Grew warmer, gentler, year by year. 


How cheerful, while the storm without 





Brazm-a 
Ahh 
Bape FQ 
Bagaam 
Bemeaon 


This is a pleasant game for evening parties, 
and requires considerable ingenuity.—Cleve- 
land Herald. 


HOW A RAIN CLOUD FORMS. 


Prof. Wise, describing his last balloon 
voyage, says :—We plainly saw that the south- 
east wind below, which drove us to the north- 

Muffled the earth and iced the night, west at starting, had now supplied the atmos- | 
The ruddy glow gushed laughing out phere with moisture enough to make a growing | 

On merry groups and faces bright ; | Fain cloud. Slowly, but a ee the va- | 
How chimed the crackling, freakish flame por assumed a milky hue. Presently it assum- 

With rosy mirth or thoughtful ease, | ed the ap of a i 


| P cloud ; then it| 
Or, may be, syllabled the name spread out and bulged down in the middle, and | 














—> 
GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 50 WASHINGTON 8T., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAys, 
By Mrs. OtirHanr, Author of *- Margaret Maitland,” 
lémo. cloth. 63 cents. 

A CHABMING story, full of fascination to all childrey 

and youth, and teaching the best lessons of 

and piety. It willearry sunny hours and nobler aims 

into many family circles. 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or Book 
of Home Education and Entertainment. 5. 8. Prov 
Newcomss. With numerous illustrations. 16mo. cloth 
75 cents. ‘ 

This little volume furnish 

i jon and 


i bh th} 


an 

in the home circle. 

THE POOR BOY AND MERCHANT PRINCE; o 
Elements of Success, drawn from the Life and Charge. 
ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By WILLIAM M. Tuaygy, 
author of “The Poor Girl and True Woman,” 
l6mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

“One of the best books for at with which we have 
met for years.’’—[Chicago Herald. 

“ There is scarcely a page that will not rivet the at. 
tention and interest the mind of the young reader,” 
[N. ¥. Evangelist. 

“ We wish very earnestly that all the business men of 
our great cities knew the worth of this volume.’’—/ Pres. 
byterian Banner. 

THE POOR GIRL AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Elements 
of Woman’s Success, drawn from the life of Mary L; 
and others. A Book for Girls. By Witiiam My, 
Tuaren, author of “The Poor Boy and Merchan 
Prince.”? 16mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with weighty instruction, enlivened 
by an abundance of anecdotes. Mary Lyon is the central 
figure of the book, but ill i of its things are 
drawn from the lives of many other distinguished women, 

Parents will find the above ‘‘Companion Books’ aq. 
mirably adapted for presents to a son and daughter 
Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 

THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, uniform, 
with Box. 





tore o; 








This series of works for youth is designed to portray 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and to 
point out their tendencies to future good and evil. They 
depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of every. 
day life, in city and country, mingling gene mora) 

essons with amusing, curious, and useful .information— 
Each volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 
runs through the whole. 








BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 
A compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &c., for dressing the 
Hair. For efficacy and agreeableness, it is witbout an 


ual. 
“tt prevents the hair from falling off. 
It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 
It te not greasy or sticky. 
It leaves no disagreeable odor. 
It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
It affords the richest lustre. 
It remains longest in effect. 
It costs fifty cents for a half pint bottle. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Boston, July 19, 1857. 

Messrs. J. Burnett & Co.—I cannot refuse to state 
the sslutary effect in my own aggravated case, of your 
excellent Hair Cil—(Cocoaine.) 

For many months my hair had been falling off, until! 
was fearful of losing it entirely. Theskin upon my head 
became gradually more and more inflamed, so that 1 could 
not touch it without pain. This irritated condition | 
attributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, 
which I have since been told contain camphene spirit. 





Of one rocked o’er the shivering seas. — . b-5... ny ee a ps | your process of purifying the ‘Olly T Zommenced a 
* it, Du ore | use the last week in June. e first application allay 
Wit arn rng, | ay tn ce ree we, Schechter ar 
In the weird deep of glowin benade It was an interesting phenomenon, and it and I have now a thick growth of new hair. I trust that 
deep of g g H | seemed as though nature was unbosoming her | others, similar.y afflicted, will be induced to try the same 
Saw the fair boy, the dreamy-eyed, mammal to give the earth some sustenance. I | ™™*4y- Yours very traly, 
Till musing here, his spirit drew | g me sustenance. SUSAN R. POPE. 





|have noticed these udders and water spouts 


Strong inspiration, and his years, | bates | 


By Beauty’s subtle nature, knew 
The paths of Naturc’s inner spheres. JOHNNY AND THE VIOLETS. | 
j Johnny, a little boy of six summers, stood 
A faint flush through the quiet gloom, one day and watched his mother transplanting 
In the warm hush have lovers blent |her violets in the fall. Some of them were 
The fragrance of their hearts’ fresh bloom; {deeply embedded in the grass, and would 
ane veiling in soft ey: eyes or | quiver and break as they were torn from it, as 
er tr joy, here hed the bride ; | if they really felt the shock in every fibre.— 
Here, o’er pale forms in funeral guise, — | And the dark green leaves wilted down in the 
Farewells from broken hearts were sighed. | new places where they were planted, and they 
This spot the pilgrim ‘neath strange skies, | looked as if they might be grieving to go back 
Saw in his wayside dream ; here stood to their old home again. A few days after, his 
Old friends with gladness in their eyes; — was ae to his father, who had been 
Here grew the beautiful and good— ry tara ig- ahs 
Sweet friendships—faith serene and mee ny ? aid _ I tell your father for you, John- 
Manhood’s st nd bold— | PY * le 
Pe to 8 sg aialen, caste | * Tell him,’ said Johnny, ‘I feel just as sorry 
And household feelings never cold. for him as a bunch of violets pulled up by the 
roots.’ —JV. C. Presbyterian. 


Here, as the swooning embers sent 











Here, leaning in the twilight dim, 

All round me seems a haunted air ; 
I hear the old familiar hymn, 

My heart goes upward in the prayer 








A Portion ror Gop.—The Hindoos, when 
genes in their harvest, before it is moved 
That made the night so full of peace ; rom the threshing floor, take out the portion 
Kind lips are on my brow—my ear | for their god. However poor, however much 
Hums with sweet sounds—they faint—they |!" debt, or however much the crops may be, 
cease— the god’s portion is first given. 
And night o’er all broods calm and clear.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


MAKE A BEGINNING. 


Remember, in all things, if you do not begin | 
you will never come to an end. The first 
weed pulled up in a garden, the first seed set 


in the ground, the first shilling put in a savings | landlady by an eccentric genius. Steppin: 
bank, and the first mile travelled on a journey, | into oof he observed, ‘ Will you, a 
are all important things; they make a begin-| give me a drink of water, for I am so hun 
ning, and thereby a hope, a promise, a pledge, Gon't know where to stay to-night?” We doubt 
an assurance that you are in earnest with what | whether more meaning could 
you have undertaken. How many a poor, idle, | so few words. 
erring, hesitating outcast is now creeping and 
crawling his way through the world, who) Waar 1s a Fut ?—A young lady of more 
might have held up his head and prospered, if, | beauty than sense ; more accomplishment than 
instead of putting off his resolutions of industry | learning; more charms of person than grace of 
and amendment, he had made a beginning. mind ; more admirers than friends; more fools 
a than wise men for attendants.— Longfellow. 


THE LITTLE TEACHER. We never knew a boy who was in the habit 
Mr. Goodell, of Constantinople, mentions the | Of playing truant, and wasting the golden hours 
case of a little girl, four years old, whom he | Of youth, to become a t and distinguished 
met with in one of the Protestant schools, and/™n. Most often the idler of early life is the 
who, when her turn came, read her verses in| !aggard in the world’s race. 
the New Testament with as much facility as} ‘Truthfulness js a corner-stone in character, 
the older scholars, the only difficulty being) and if it is not firmly laid in youth, there will 
that she was too young to speak plain! Mr.| ever be a weak spot in the foundation. 


G. further learned to his astonishment, that et aie 

this little girl was the the teacher of her mother. | Fidelity, good-humor, and complacency of 
This mother, having learned thus from her own | temper outlive all the charms of a fine face, 
little babe to read the Bible, and having been | and make it invisible. 

taught, also, by the Holy Spirit, was about to) We ought not to judge of a man by his 
be received into the charch.—Life Scenes from | great sation but by th he mak 
Mission Fields. a ene 


AN OLD SHEPHERD. 

In Epping Forest, in the County of Essex, : , . 
there deehten eld shepherd who’ endetstood +, Vater is the best drink. Exercise sad pare 
the sacred Scriptures better than many who |" “© Dest medicines, 
had been favored with a good education. You| Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, anda 


A little girl showing her cousin, about four 
years old, a star, said, ‘That star up there is 
bigger than this world.’ 

* No, it ain’t,’ said he. 

* Yes it is.’ 

‘Then why don’t it keep the rain off ” 





The following question was addressed to a 


e embodied in 





_ It is less painful to learn in youth than to be 
ignorant in old age. - 








Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

A single application renders the hair (no matter how 
stiff and dry,) soft and glossy for several one Itis 
conceded by all who have used it to be the st and 
cheapest Hair Dressing in the World. 

Prepared by JOSEFH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 
For sale by dealers generally at 50 cents a bottle. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY J. E. TILTON & CO., 

161 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE. By Mrs. 8.G. Asnrox, 
with an introduction by Rev. A. L. Stone. 75 cts. 

** Beautifully written and calkulated to excite a 

stronger incerest in the study of the Bible.” 

OLD SOUTH CHAPEL PRAYER MEETING, its His- 
ith i f kabl i in an- 


wi ° 
awer to prayer. 50 cts. 
SABBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE CHILDREN 
ABOUT THE PSALMS OF DAVID. By Mrs. 8. 
ASHTON, author of “* Mothers of the Bible.’’ 38 cts. 
SABBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE CHILDREN 
ABOUT JESUS, same author, also illustrated. 38 cts. 
CATHARINE. A beautiful book by the author of *‘ Ag- 
nes, orthe Little Key.”” 75 cts. 
AGNES AND THE LITTLE KEY. Author of “Ca 
tharine.”” 75 cts. 
BERTHA AND HER BAPTISM. Sameauthor. 85 cts. 
THE LIGHT HEARTED GIRL. By Jesmru ALpss. 
cts. 
THE LOST LAMB. 3 cts. 
THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 34 cts. 
THE BURIAL OF THE FIRST-BORN. 34 cts. 
Lf And other beautiful books for Sunday School Li- 
raries. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington St., Opposite Milk. 
J. E. TILTON & CO. have all the different Societies’ 
books, anda let of the Presbyteri 
Board on hard to furnish Schools, and the trade. 2% 














THE BOSTON REMEDY! 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 


ly perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injurious 
les, and in no case will its application interfere 
with the remedies that may be | chgsodca « by a regular 
physician. It is an indispensable article of house 
necessity, being used alike by rich and poor; aud has 
proved itself the BEST AND SUREST REMEDY for all thoee 
bodily sfflicti viz— 

Burns, Scalds,-Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Sore Ni y 
Frost Bitten Parts, Sprains, Corns, Wens, Cancers, Ulcers, 
Whitlows, Warts, Bunions, Ringworm, 8ties, Sore Lips, 
Sore Eyes, Nettle Rash, Salt Rheum, Musqueto Bites, 
Spider Stings, Flea Bites, ea Cuts, ils, Erup- 
tions, Pimples, Ingrowing Nails Freckles, Tan, Sun 
ae Blisters, and all Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions 


enerally ! 
This salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 2% 
cents, 50 cents and $1. The largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smallest boxes, and is warranted 
r ‘n its virtues in any climate. 

REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mass 

Barnes & Park wholesale ggeate, 13 & 15 Park Row, 
ork. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No Se 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Parcs $14 ream. 81x corres rom $5, PAYMENT mm AD 
VANCE. 











BOUND VOLUMES @1 and 91,95. 








may ask why he understood them better?| great deal more saucy. 


W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents. 
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